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INTRODUCTION 



During the past .q^uarter century, increased concern with, minority education 

./ . .... > • ■■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ . . ^ 

has yielded significant changes in education. Advocates and opponents of 

^chool desegregation have engaged in 'giariy hard-fought battles, massive funds 

' ■ ^ ' 

.'have been ^allocated, for compensatory education programs, and countless 
/ • • ' ■ • . . ■ * ■. ■ . . . 

innoyatiotls, aimed at enhancing the quality of minority education hafve been .* 



implemented^. Perhaps the mo3t serious problem associated with the 



education 



of minority students has resisted solution. A strong, lijik still ' exists 
/between 'St^uden,ts V Social origins and . their academic performance, a^id little 
progress has been made toward^ thQ'^ development of strategies to ameliorate 
^this situation. The purpose of this research is to contribute to the 
. f brmulatipn of educational polifcies 'aimed at reducing the cognitive 
inequalities between social groups. While the^ study deals with the academic 
achievement of, black students, we believe its findings are relevant to other 
-^groups of' children who do not have high achievement in. school. 

^ ■ ■ (■ 

One reason 'to be acutely concerned with the gap in academic perf om^nce that 
exists b'etwe^n racial groups arises from the attention which is curijrently 
•being given to students' level of basic skills. A back-to-basics mc 
.which has gained impetus from the widely publicized decline in standl^rdized 

J » '■ ■' ■ ■ . 0 

> ■ >■ ■ ■ * ■ ' i [' 

test scores as Veil as the public's growing perception that high school 
'graduates arei^ not equipped with the^basic skills necessary to functic 
effectively in .society, has become a strong force in American educatibn. 
Probably the most significant manifestation of this movement has been! the 
advent of minimum competency testing. Alre'ady two-thirds of the states\have 
mandated some form of competency testing, ^rrd the remaining states have 



ement , 



legislation pending or feasibj^lity P^^S^^ss,. As the -results of 

these studies are report^d^ a disiji|PMM is tnaterializing'>-- minority 
students a^e failingyxn disproporjjBBBMHlpt^ers . In Florida, for example, . 




117o of black hian school -juniors section of the 
competency exam administered in Octobex^B^B??, Only 24% of thfe white 



juniors^ailed the same testi Black stud.encs fared a little better in 1978, 
however, a large gap in .mathematical' ski^s was still evident — the' failure 



rate was 60% for. blkck ll^'^ graders^ j\ 




Another reason to focus attention on the difference in academic performance, 



levels actoss- social populations stems from a belief that the' persistent 

■ 1 ' • ■ v'' X y . • 

presence of a substantial black/whi*te achievement gap reflects a 'lack of 
access to equal educational ' opportunities for minority students, , One 
possible definition of equality of educational opportunity focuses narrowly , 
on the extent. to which school resources are distributed equally among all 
students. The basic argument against defining equality of educational ; 
opportunity exclusively in terms of equal inputs to different schools is that 
children enter public schools with a large discrepancy in abilities due to 
^individual background, and that .exposure to equal school resources may merely 
serve to perpetuate these Initial differences. If the America:n. system of 

' ■ i _ . ■ ■ ' ' • ■ ; ^ / • ^ ■ 

public education. is responsible for creating change in students', then studies 

■ ■ ' \ ,1 K. . . ' ■ - , ' . ■ . • ■■ ■ 

are needed in which efforts are made to chj^hge the educational outcomes 

achieved, by ^ students , In . the' case of equal* opportunity , this would imply. 

that studies are needed which enquire into methods which might raise the 

(educational performance of minority students , ' *' • 



At the present time, the transf-er of students from one schooJ..to another,- Is a 

common occur retice in itrban school systems. ' This situation can be traced to 

factors such as legal decisions related to school deseg.regation, voluntary,- 

desegregation programs, school utilization problems, and the manipulation of; 

attendance areas 'to .accommodate changing r6.sidential patterns. The exist^ence 

of these transfer programs* led us to ask whether the relocation programs 

might be jused to increase academic achievement as well a.s\soLve. problems of 

integration and ""school utilization. In^ particular , the objective of the 

research is to determine how pupil relocation p;olK:ies ^might be used to * 

improve the academic achievement of black students at the same time. that 

,• ' ■ ' •' ' ■ ' . .■ i 

relocation takes place. We turned to a voluminous literature on- '/school 

effects" for guidance as to what factojs might -be useful in. raising the 

achievement of minority students. The research endeavor , is still its 

infancy.^ Only fourteen years have elapsed s'irice the Office of -EdcLiation 

sponsored" a report entitled Equality of Educational Oi^portunity , which, was 

grouridbteaking reseatch in .this field. Since then, erCotmous methodological 

obstacles have had to be discovered and then overcome to- enable advances to 

be made. The major difficulties have been in separating the effects of . ^ 

schools from the effects of the individual' s background. Also , the quality 

of much data has been poor. There has been an absence of pupil-specific data 

arid in <iuch of the previousxresearch the effects of changing school'' _ 

environments had to be estimated with statistical pxocedureSs rather than 

observed directly. Most important, nearly all of thfe research which » - ' 

estimated the effects of moving a student ^from one kind of school environment 

to another did so without studying actual movement of pupils. In this .study, 

' th/^longitudinal nature of^ur data permitted the direct investigation of the 

academic effects that result from changes in educational environments.. Thus, 



'the research can inform- ^educational, policynuikers as to the relative 



s \. 



^if tectivenesa of ^different intervention strategies 



the" agademic inequaliity. which exists between different populations of 



students . 



concerned with eliminating 



THE STUDY AND ITS FINDII^GS : 



In; oi^der *to->examine the. effects of changing school 



environments , data 



tovering three^years were collected On a sampl^e^oE 624 black stu(^nts 

attending the St . Louis Public El.ementafy. School^ J , These students were 
%V . . p- ^ ' ■■.■ "!. " 

.'transferred from one school to another as/the resijlt of .administrative 



;decisionsf One . part of the sample was composed of ^tudents^who were 

labelled:* "trgnsporl^^d for ove-rcrowding ^t fhe home school." Another part 

ccTrtsisted /of students whd changed 'scl^ols as ' the result of '^permissi^e 

"transfers, which are transfers requested by p^arenps and granted -^y the St. 
if ' . ' ■ ■ . ' ^ ' ' ■ 

Louis Board of Education ^only if they vS^fLit in the reduction' of racial 



isolation at bqth the sending and receiving .schools. The data covers the 
years 1976 to 1978 /'and wer^ collected from Studfents in grades three through 



Th6 available data base included three types of measures. First, it 
contained ini^^mation particular, to^ each student Such as age, tace^ and 
academic achievement level. Second, measures of each student** s classroom 
environment were available; for example, measures of classroom racial 
composition, and the average academic levels of each classroom. Finally,. 



measures of school characteristics were'-'^ailable for analysis such as school 



size and average level of teacher educatiori and experience.^" 



ixpei 



6 



This study describes tKe effects of environmental changes that accompaiTy V^- 
rcl6c;ation to a.nw school rather than the effects of changes in educational 
settings thaf students inig.ht experience while attending a single school. Thd 

.mthpds_use^ _the-.effecJt:s af f hanging school. environments was. to 

eomparo each student's academic gain (or growth rate) in the ye^r prior to 
rXpcation wi^h their growth rate in the year following relocation, *§nd ' ^ 
svibse.quently to dcLcct whether /ccrLain types o'f^moves were associated with ' 
ohqnges in academic growth rates. Academig- growth rate is achievement at . 
time 2, less achievement at . time 1. We have three points in tim^, and can 
compute the growth rate in 2. years, one before and one after the move. 

> Changes in academic growth rate thus refer to differences in ra(fe of crowth. 
For example, d student who gains 9 moa«^hs^\ the sending school arid 8 months 

' / A \ . • 

'in the r<?ceiving schopj<--tnr5-<ha^^ of grov/th by -1 month. 

Five major findints emanated from' the statistical Analysis. ^ Following is a* 

, • • ■ ' A . , / , 

summary of these, flindings:. 

1) Increases jjn cl'assroom. mean achievement levels have a substantial v 
positive impact oji t^lack students ' academic growth patterns. When the 
effects of grade/level, initial achievement level, and changes in classroom 
racial composition were controlled, moves -in which the average achievement 

■ \ • ■ ^; . ■ \ ■ 

level the receiving classroom exceeded that of the sending classroom by 
more than one grade equivalent were aissociated with an improvement in 
acadjemiq growth rates of almost two months per sohool year. This means that 
^tudfents' academic gains in their receiving classroom tended to be two-tenths 
of a grade- equivalent greater than what would have been expected given their 
ach^ievement gains in their sending classrooms^. Conversely, moves that 



resulted in gains of less than one grade equivalent in classm ates' mean 
•^ichievemcnt level tended -to slow academic growth rates by little more than v 
two months^j)oi^ year. In, short, moving ^students to environments where ( 

tKeXr peers' performance is higher , raises their rate of academic growth. 



• 2) In trhe presence of statistical controls for. grade level, initial ? 

achievement level, and changes in peers' mean achievement level, students 

. ,•,?■• •* J ■ • 

originating in predominantly black sending classrooms (95% or more biack) 

■ ^ . ■ ■ : • ' ' ■ ■ * - ' 

benefit academically from moves into majority black classrooms (between 50% 

and 95% black) , but suffer from moves into majority white classrooms (less 

than 50% black). Moves to majority black classrooms? improved academic growth 

rates by almost four months per school year, while moves to majority white 

classrooms de^pressed " academic growth rates by six months per school ydar. In 

V addition, the effects of moving, f romVi^edominantiy black' sending* classrooms 

to. classrooms of similar racial composition appeared to have moderately 

positive effect. A move of this nature resulted in an average academic gain 

in the receiving school that exceeded the academic gain in the sending school 

by a' little more than a month. " • , 

3). ■ The optimal type of move fpr a^'black student Originating in a ^ ^ 
predoi^nantly black classroom was found . to be one in which the* r^eiving 
classroom x>7as between 50% and 95% black and could be characterized as' having 
a higher level of academic performance than the sending classroom. This was 
one of the most powerful findings of the research. A move of this nature was 
associated with an average increase in students"*academic growth raters of - 
seven months when comparing students' academic gains in their receiving, and 
sending classrooms. .' ■ ^^ . ^ 

' ' ■ . ■ . ■ . " ■ ■ ' ' ■. , ■ ■ r / 



A) In r,ont|ra.l hikh achieving :>tudents tend to experience larger- acadcmib « 

■ A ' ■. ' ■■ ■ • ■ 

gains in their receiving schools^ than in their * sending schools. Low 
achieving -sLudonts experience smaller ^cjii^vement gains in their receiving 
schools than in their sending schools. However, the sub-group of low 
.achievers whose moves increased the academic performance level o'f their peers 
^ did 'perform better in their new classrooms than , they did .in their old 

classrooms. ■■ • ♦ . ^ 



5) Changes in the characteristics of scnool environments that can be 
, directly purchased , including pupil/teacher rat^ios, level of teachers' 
education, and level of teachers' experience, do'-not appear to be strongly 
related to the academic growth rates of . black students in /this study." 
However, the data upon which this concli^s^oy is based were gathered at the 
school level, which probably "resulted iii an underestimation of the effects of 
this set of indices. Hence, no precise statemen,t with^respect to this. set of 
school inputs can be made,\ 

. ' INTEI^ . 

r , ■ . ■ 

■This study clearl>^ did hot investigate the effects of what might b4 termed 

. . ■ ^. . ■ . ' o ■ 

ihicrocharacteristics of schools — -such as teaching styles, leadership style^| 

of school, py'incip^als, ar]id the like. Instead, it was directed at school 

■ ■ . . ■ • . . ■ . 0,' ■ . ■ 

pplicymaikers who must allocates resources and formulate student assignmeijt 

strategies without much detailed knowledge oif what actually occurs insid^ 

individual *school^.. However , an examination of related literature ^an be 

used to draw inferences regarding the meaning of the findings. \ 




Exlinond's work provides some insight into the finding that increases in peer, 
group achievement levels positively affect a student ' s owti -level of 
achievement. Edmond finds that higher, achieving schools are often 
• characterized by principal^ with strong leadership styles and teachers who • 
.possess the feeling that they cah exert an., important influence on their 
students Other research suggests, that it is the students' classmates 
themselves who are responsible for the positive effect.^ For example, . ' 
Coleman and his associates (1966) found a significant relationship" between 
the sbci;a context of the schopl arid. student performance. In addition, 
Wilson^ (1967) and McDill et. al.^^ (i^969) concur with Coleman's conclusions 
concerning the influential nature 'of a school' s social context . . Generally, 
research efforts which establish the existence of contextual effects ass^t 
that exposure to. more motivated peers is beneficial for disadvantaged 
children./ ' • - 



Receritly conducted, research by Rist^^ sheds some light on the finding that 
,'black student's academic performance is negatively affected when he/she is 
ROYedJfrom a predominantly black school into a majority white school. .Rist' 
argues -that .the behavior o£ white teachers which are typically found in . 
predominantly white schools, is a factor responsible for depressing black 
achievement.. While observing a majority white, but desegregated, school in 
Oregon, Rist noted that white teachers perceive black students to be inferior 
to their white, counterparts. Hence, even the brightest black s/udents were 
put in the lowest level reading groups, which is, bound to exert, an adverse 
academic impact. Also the teacheTs', negative image of the black student is ' 
apt to give rise to a ^self-^f ulfiTling prophecy^^. « ' / ^ • ' 



LIMITATIONS OF THK RESEARCH 



In .e-Naminin^some -gen associ^at-edrwith' interpr'^tingVthe resultl^ of 



this research; the exclusive reliance on achievements test data to represent 
educational outcomeaTshould be> considered firs^t, There are goals of " 
schooling other thai? the promotion of academic performance, and they are 
L-noTLHl in' this study. ,For -example , this study did not examine the^ effects"^ 
of changing^chool environments on such tellings as students V level of j 
satisfaction v/i th school , students* self contept, or social relations between 
irJtudonts. These things, however, can be consider.ed as im.porjtant precursors 
for academic achievement, as well as desirable o.utcomes, themselves, 
'. ^ ■ • "' ■ . ■ ^ 

Reliance on achievement tests might be questioned for another reason. 
Probably the most widely argued criticism of standardized testing surroun 
the issue of sampling bias ♦ Put simply, sampling ^bias. occurs when a test 
normed or standardized on -one population and then used to evaluate the: 
performance of individuals from a different population. . Applying the c^ 
of sampling bias to this research In particular, it might be hypothesi'' 



that utilization of: the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, which essentially r 
the norms of white middle class students, ^ay not adequately represent the 
true ^achievement level of the typically low socio-economic status of black 
students, residing, in the St. Louis Public Schools. Since the study Is ' based 
oh changes in rates of growth on the test , this argument loses mqch, if ; not' \ 
all, its force. ^ , » 



Another broad limitation of this research stems from the ©mission of<x many 
aspects of student 's school environments from the statistical analysis .. 



contained in this .research, . For\ex£^mple,' thfe measoires of teacher " \ 

characteristic's use^ in t^his study/Ho npt include vari^bj|.es of a 

psychoiogical mitu^ such £fs personality and teaching style, and no measure 
' ' ■ • " ' ^ " ■• ■ « • ■ ' • • - ' ' • 

to account for hpw. students are ,£ictually spendifig their time in school are ' 

■ • ; ^ . • • ' ■ \ 

included in this, investigation. As a consequence of these :.omissions,,^ne can 
only speculate about ^ the orflturdl cause of the' research findings, .\ ] 



In addttioii, a methodological issue -deserves some .atteij/tioh. Because this 

' . • ' ■ . ..•"*'■ 

re.search' wa^' not conductesl^ as a coiltrol'led' experiment , it was nOt possible to 

systematically ma^ipulat^ levels of "school^ characteristics constant in an 

^ ...... ■ , . ■ , ■' ■ 

effort to assess the imi^act of changes in specific school factor^ on 
students' acadenKij: grov(th rates. As a substitute, {statistical te'chniques had 
to be used to detect what types of changes in school envirbrtiftents %re 



i 



associated with accelerated ratres of achievement growth. Causal inferences 

' ■ ' . ' ■' • ' 

deri\^d iErom thi,s ty^e of research are tenuous, • . ^ 

. V . . • ' ■ ■ • . • - ■ . • '. ■ ... • •^ ■ , ' 

t'our limit^^tions 'of a more specific nature should be^ considered .Three of. 
.these are^Iiri^edjiirectly .to the'»Qature of the sample utilized in this study 
and can be characterized as threats to the generallzability of the. results, 
while the fourth inVolves the relatively short duration of ^ time for which 
data wer^ gathered, - . 

First, the^ sample, utilized in this study contained only 624 students. This 
relatively small sajj^jple size raises the possibility that the research 
findings might not be perfectly replicated ±n a similar study 'utilizing a 
different jsample o.f student^. *' . \ 



Second, tlic sample was composed exclusively of black students in the St. 

* ■ ■ . . ■ ' ' ' . 

Louis Public Elementary Schools. Because tlj^e sample '^ntains students 
concentrated in a single gG5|;raphic location, questions can be posed 
concerning the population to wj;iich the research results can be generalized, 
It is unclear whether the findings of this study are applicable to black 
children residing in every urb^a school system'. Ueplicatlpn is in order 



-Third, the students included in this study were not part of a comprehensive 

court-Drderecl desegregation program, ratHcr they were transferred primarily 

* .. . ■ ', » ■ ' * 

•as the r^esult ^f relatively^ small scale- administrative decisions related 'to 

overcrowd i'ng and school felosings. Hence, the widespread political conflict 

which typically acccmiii^nj^s broa^/scRbol desegregation ■ programs was^not 

experiences^ .Because intense political .conflict in the surrounding communit 

ma^-^ava an impact, on pupil peff C^rmance in the x:;&ceiving school,' questions - 

must be raised a6 to v^l^fi^^^ the. findings of this research are applicable to 

school systems in the midst of implementing missive pupil Relocation 

, ■ - ■ ■ ' / ' . 

r ■. . . . . • . .- ' . ■ • - . 

programs. . ^ . > 

' ■ - . • ■ ■. . . : ■ ■■ ' ' ^ - 

. ■ ■• • 1^ . - ' ■ " • . ' • 

'Fiitally, in. this research; pupils ' academic -progress Vas monitoned for' only 
^' • . ' ' ■ . • \ ' ' , ' , .■ ' ■ V. ' . . ■ 

ona year before and ^ter their relocation to a new school- As a result of 

•thi? relatively short ti|[ie span^.-fhis study necessarily examined the ^ 

shor.t-term effects of changing school envirqmnents, which may be quite 

different from the longer term effects. ■ 

. 'V .> ■ ■ ■ 

POLICY RELEVANCE 



K \ ^ • ■ - ■■ 

. i ■ ''I ■■■ ' ^ 

AJ.thouigh the factors mentioned in, the previous pag^^s suggest that^caution 

must be exercised when translating the results of this researcJ^Mco policy 

recomnjendations, two very basic implications for educational policy clearly 

emanate from this study. To begin, perhaps the most important contribution 

to. school policymakers is to refute the nptlon that black students * 

educational experiences have little impact on their academic performance 

'patterns. This research demonstrat^ that changes in the characteristics of 

.school environments/ do play- an important role in the determination of black 

studcMitsT acade|i^vqut^ suggests that if educational settings are 

manipulated cortettly, the strcrtig link which exists between the students' 

individual backgrounds and their a'cademic performance can be severed. The 

findings, af . this ^-esearch also have broad implications for school officials 

charged, with the responsibility of formulating pupil assignment strategies . 

' ^ • ^--^ - ' /"i ' ^ ■ ■ '. ■ ■ ' ^ 

Beqause different types of moves do have' dramatically different' eff^ts on 

' • ' . r ■ \ ■ 

student achievement. patterns, bfflcials should take into consideration the 



educational quality of school desegregatig^n plans along with the nidre^commO'n ^ 
concerns pertaining to constitutional complicance, political feasibility,, and 
economic viability. To be sure, the satisfactio.i^f court <brders , the. 
mitigation of community conflict',' and the easing of financial strain::are 
impo^rtant aspects of pupil relocation programs, but the potential academit 
ret'urns which might accrue to various p^upil reassignment strategies must also:, 
be assigned a high priority, ^ V 

With respect to the formulation of more specific policy recommendations,' 
interpretations of the results become more complex. . On the surface, it «• 
appears that thie research findings c'an be directly t^ranslated • Into particular 
pupil relocation policies.' For example, the findings suggest that the 



transfer of black students . coulg serve to increase the academic performance, 
level of their'peers aAd that the moves of ' black students originating . in 

segregated classrooms should result ii;; moderate as opposed to sharp changes' 

' ' p ■ ■ •• ■ " • • . . ■ ■ ■ , ■ ' ' ■ . /. 

in the racial compasition of . their classmates. ^ '.. " * 

■ • • .. r ■ ■ ■■ • ■ ^ • 

• • -.r • . . . * . . . 

■■ ■ ' • ■ I . ' • i • . ■ ■ ■ 

, ••■ • t ■ . ■ 

Hbwever, policy recommendations of sufch a specific nat'ure are tenuous since 
iiiie research did noL provide an epcplaliation for observed results. It is 
quite. possible, for example, that th^ reason moves of bjjck studeits who 
• originated in predominately black classrooms and en^^in nw^arity white 
classrooms wete associat^ with lowered rates of growth, because teachers in 
majority white classrooms were not adequately trained to teach minority 

students. There is nothing in the research that disconf irms the proposition 

. . ■ • ■ 

-that special staff training programs could not reverse the negative effects. 

Nevertheless, these findings do suggest th^t school administrators take into 
account both changes in classroom achievement levels and changes in classroom 
racial composition when formulatings^pupil assignment strategies. For this to 
occur, the initial steps which must be taken are for school districts to 
regularly collect comprehensive racial compoisition and achievement data atl^ 
to create a dkta ijianafgemen-t system which can manipulate tTiese data with' 
facility. ' . \ ' ' . . . ^ 

' - - ■ " ^- • ' ■. • * • • ■■ 

Urban areas which are experiencing flight of the middle classes, .both black 
and white, ^re hardly in a position to raise the academic performance level'' 
of students uho are moved. Over time/ such districts, which are probably 
common in Americans urban areas', , must be experiencing a decline in number 



of higir achieving students who are available to rais-e the academic 
achievement of transferring students » " . * 



liid 



Forced desegregation, by contributing to tTie instability which causes middle 
class parents to withdraw from the system^ may drain the schools of the 
academic ;talent that is needed to obtain the '^academic goals, of desegregation/ 
,^;iyen a choice, our data sugges^^iat mor^ emphasis ought to be placed on 
desegregati<ui^along achievement bases than along racial, lines, ., 

Conversely, the research findings lead to the conclusi-on, that urban i. 

intra-district school desegregation programs are an academically viable means 

of beginning the process of desegregating America' s public schools^ The , 

typical policy in urban school desegregation plans is to transfer students. 

between schools so. that the racial composition of each individual school 

mirrors that of the entire district. And as black students' compose the 

majority .in many- urban school districts, transfers from predominantly black 

■ " " ' ' , ■ ■' ^ . 

schools usually result in relatively 'moderate changes in classroom racial 



■ A 



composition. . Moreover, as white students tend t6 achieve at liigher levels 
than black students, these moves'^rpbabl>r also result in incireases in^ 
classmates '-ability levels/' /" ^ " 

Finally, beqause intra-district desegregation plans in many urban school 

districts would lead to a school system characterized 'by majority black 

. ■.: - " ■ " • ■ 

'\ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ • 

schools, it is common to suggest that a cautious or gradual approach to 
intra-district school desegregation be undertaken ~ one which seeks to avoid 
white flight and concomitant desegregation. In*^ addition, fears of Uhite 
■flight often generate pressure for metropolitan remedies for school- 



^ scgregntion. Here the argument is that there would be little -incentive for 

■ '■'■<■. J ■ 

•white families to fj.ee the inner-city in order to dodgp participation in 

• • ■ • . i ■ . 

school ^desegregation plans. However ,- the finciings of this research bring 

■/ • ^ ' ' ■ ' . ■ ■ ' ■ 

•into queqtrion the academic significance of white flight and its use to/ ' " 
.justif.y.^metropolitan desegregation strategies. Because black 'student^ in 
■this sample appear to^ perform best in majority black classrooms whitl flight 
may not have a deluteriou's impact on bla^pk academic performance. Moreover, 
the research findings si/ggest that metro^litan solutions to school ' 
descgregatiV which would result In black students becoming a minority within 
^White majority should be approached with a great deal of caution. This is 
noL";riecbssarily to .say that moves of"- this nature cannot under any ' 
.circumstances work to imptpve the academic performance of minority etudents, 
i^ut rather to advocate that this type . of desegreg*6ion program must be 
prepared carefully prior to imple^ntatioa In order' to minimize the effects 
of t\ie < factors whicjh serve to depress black .achievemen.'t.i. Two very plausible 
hypotW^s as to why black students perform poorly in majprity white "i 
classyobms a^e that te;«:hers "who . have had/little.'expo.surfe ^to black' children?.' 
.eacpunterpd difficulties whfen teaching them for the first •time.V and ;hat. ■ 
black student experience ■■"culture, shock" when* place in classrooms dominated " 
by .white/ ^udents:.: Therefore, cdnsideratlbn should be- given to developing- 
strategie;^. to .overcome f-ac tors .such as the-se before ^f.ormulatlrig-^upif " 
reloc'ation' policies which result in sharp " changes in classroom, cbmposition. 



' 1. 



Edmc^ds (1979) offersan excellent summary of this .problem; and discusses 
:the vital n^ed for creating effective school environments for minority 
students . \ ' - 



\ 



^ 2. A detailed discussion of the minimum competency movement cah be found in 
) . ^ (Pipho, . 1978),, , ^ 

New York Times, 11 January 1979. , ■ 

4. . Averch ei. al. (1974) and Bridge et. al. (1979) provide, an in depth / 
. survey of previously conducted studies of school effects. 

.0.^ 

. 5. ; In 1966 die U.S. Office of Education funded, a research effiort conducted 
by James Coleman and his associates, which attempted to identify the 
• correlates of student achievement. , 

6. V Spady's (1974) , review of the literature contains- a description of the" 

. ■ .. most basic methodological problems confronting school effects J 
researchers. o 

7. : A complete report of th^ analysis is found in.Frelich (1981). r: 

8. Edijionds, op. cit. > 

'o -vJ^ y ■ ■ ' • ■ ^ • 

9.. -Itt-alila^ent prepared by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Wilson 

finds a correlation between racial and social isolation and poor - • 
achievement. 

■■*■ ■■ ■• . °-" ■ . 

10. . McDill e,t..al. (1969) demonstrates j:hat school' learning environments as ■ ' 
defined by such th^ings as the\^alue system which pervades the classroom. 
, ara xelated to levels of student performance. 

-ll .~Irr-a: B-rudy ofr25 black inner-cifcy elementary school pupils in Portland 

who were bused to an uppoer-middle class school, RisC identifies various 
. factors which serve to depress tjje performance of black students in 
. desegregated schools. - ^ 

12) Rosenthal and Jacdbson ( 1968)' develop the . theory that children assume the 
behavioral role that meets with the. teacher's expectations ' of them. 
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